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CROSS-EXAMINED BY WALLENSTEIN. 


THE SIEGE OF STRALSUND. 
CHAPTER XVII. 


‘TT next morning Harry awoke at the sound of 

the bugle, and found ‘his companion already 
awake. Rubbing his eyes, he looked around him 
for some time in blank astonishment. He had been 
dreaming about Stralsund and his wedding ; but now 
he found himself sitting on a horse-rug surrounded 
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by soldiers, who were washing and dressing, while 
behind him eight or nine other men were lying on 
the ground chained together by the legs. Every 
face, every thing was new and strange, and it was 
some time before the truth dawned upon him. At 
last he was recalled by his neighbour’s voice. 

‘“‘How is your head this morning, Herr Scots- 
man?” asked the parson. 

Harry brought his hand to his head, and became 
aware that it was bandaged again. “I knew not 
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the old wound had opened,” he said; ‘‘ but pray 
tell me, how did I come here ?” 

‘¢You were brought here last night by this troop 
of dragoons with five other soldiers, but you alone 
were insensible, and I thought you would die, you 
looked so pale; but we may thank the Lord now for 
his kindness in sparing you. Ido not know you, but 
I feel a great interest in you.” 

Harry was about to reply when a soldier came up 
to them touching his cap. He was a tall, well-made 
fellow with an honest face, though there reigned a 
somewhat wild and sad expression upon it. He 
addressed Harry in English, and informed him that 
he had been sent by the quartermaster, and was glad 
to see Harry so much better. 

‘‘Do you think you'll be able to ride a horse 
to-day ?”’ he asked, and on receiving a confirmative 
answer from Harry, he continued, ‘‘ We have orders 
to take you both to headquarters. I suppose,” he 
added, with simplicity, “there’s something important 
about ye that the generalissimo wants to find out.” 

‘‘TIndeed,” thought Harry, ‘‘I am going to see 
Wallenstein, too, then.” The thought of what he 
had just lost brought him into a very sad and 
dejected mood, which could be chased away neither 
by the parson’s attempts at conversation nor by the 
Irishman’s civility, who evidently looked upon Harry 
as a soldier of importance, as his dress and accoutre- 
ments—very much better and costlier than those of 
poorer officers of the same rank—did not contradict 
what the gipsy had prophesied. Indeed, they had 
but little opportunity to converse, for after a hasty 
breakfast of coarse bread and beer an officer com- 
manded the men to mount, and two horses having 
been brought, Harry and the parson mounted one 
each. They were surrounded each by some dozen 
dragoons, and were soon on their way in a sharp 
trot to the camp of the generalissimo, who, having 
left Stralsund some five days since, had marched his 
troops into the territory of Mecklenburg. 

The officer who commanded the little party rode 
for some time beside Harry, and began a conversation 
with him about the war, the Swedes, Gustavus 
Adolphus, and other subjects, evidently desirous to 
draw him out. But Wyndham perceived’very well that 
he was being taken to Wallenstein to serve as an in- 
former, and he therefore skilfully eluded the officer’s 
questions, or where that was not possible, he either 
kept silent or gave a positive denial, so that in a 
little time his interrogator desisted, and spoke to him 
no more during their journey. The country around 
bore evident signs of having afforded passage to an 
army. Deep furrows of the gun-wheels, everything 
round about trampled and crushed by men and 
beasts, and the fields shorn of what they contained, 

—such scenes, together with the recollection of his 
misfortunes, made Harry silent and thoughtful. 

They halted once for some refreshments at a half- 
burned village, but immediately proceeded in the 
same trot, which had been kept up now for about 
seven hours. The heat became intolerable; the sun 
poured down its rays perpendicularly upon the men. 
‘The horses were blowing and pufling, and began to 
stumble, for they were riding on a heath which was 
sloping upwards, and the dust was entering their 
throats and eyes, and caused a general coughing. 
Suddenly, as they were approaching the ridge of the 
hill, they saw several heads rising above it, and a 
horseman approaching them at full speed. Tho 
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changing a few words with the newcomer, he ordered 
Harry and the parson to follow him, and the men to 
remain where they were. The two prisoners did as 
they were bid, and soon found themselves in the pre- 
sence of half-a-dozen officers magnificently dressed 
and mounted, and all directing their attention to a 
tall thin figure on horseback in their middle. Having 
glanced over the letter which the officer gave him, 
the tall man looked at our captain for some moments 
in silence. ‘‘ When is the King of Sweden coming 
over ?”’ he asked, in a short tone. 

“T do not knew that he 7s coming over, your ex- 
cellency,” answered Harry, concluding that he spoke 
to the generalissimo. 

‘* Have you ever seen him?” 

‘* Often.” 

‘‘Ts he a great general in the field?” 

‘“‘He is a great man everywhere,” answered 
Harry, undauntedly. 

Wallenstein frowned and his eyes flashed with 
anger. There was something in them that made 
Harry feel awe-struck as they shone from under his 
bushy eyebrows. Wallenstein continued, ‘ What 
rank have you in the Swedish army ?” 

‘‘Captain,” answered Harry. 

‘‘ Have you spoken with the king?” 

‘*T have.” 

‘¢ And with Oxenstierna?”’ 

“¢ Often.” 

‘¢ What is the strength of his army?” 

‘“‘T do not know.” 

‘Take care,” said the generalissimo, and again 
his eyes flashed. But Harry felt that he could give 
no other answer. 

‘‘Answer me this question, and you will have 
cause to thank me, or else beware,’’ continued 
Wallenstein. ‘ What is the strength of his regi- 
ments ?” 

‘Your excellency,” said Harry, in a modest but 
firm tone, ‘‘ your mind is too noble ‘to require a true 
soldier to betray whatever secrets he knows of his 
master and king.” 

‘‘ Answer my question, sirrah,” thundered the 
duke, ‘‘and speak the truth, for your life. Once 
more, what is the strength of the Swedish regi- 
ments ?” 

“T do not know,” answered Harry, calmly. “It 
is some time since I left Sweden, and I hear that 
great alterations have taken place in the army, of 
which I know no details.” 

‘‘You lie, villain!” cried the duke; and, raising 
the heavy riding-whip in his hand, he would have 
struck Harry a severe blow; but the excitement and 
the day’s fatigue were too much for the Scot’s nerves. 
His head swam, the colour left his cheeks, and he 
fell back in the arms of his guide. The duke eyed 
the insensible youth for a moment with a cold, cruel 
look, and turned his horse in the opposite direction. 

When Harry awoke out of his swoon, he found 
himself in bed in a small room, and two men seated 
by his side, to whom apparently his recovery so far 
gave much satisfaction. But great was his astonish- 
ment when he was accosted by one of them in 

Scotch. 

“You feel well now, I hope, captain?” ho said, 
with a broad grin. 

Harry thanked him, and said he felt much better. 

‘* Well, ye ken,” said the other man, apparently 4 
kind of surgeon, and decidedly a Scotchman, too, ‘it 
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a fashion. 
that.” 

Harry expressed his sorrow in having done any- 

thing wrong, and asked politely whether he might 
know with whom he had the honour of speaking. 
The soldier who had spoken first then made himself 
known as Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon, and the 
surgeon having withdrawn, he began to chat very 
pleasantly with Harry, who had in the meanwhile 
risen. Gordon ordered refreshments to be brought, 
and soon after a really sumptuous repast made its 
appearance, to which Harry did ample justice. It 
struck him, however, that Gordon pressed him rather 
too frequently to take wine. No doubt it was excel- 
lent wine, aud the Scot seemed so glad to sce a 
countryman that it appeared almost natural. But 
Harry recollected the attempts of the officer that 
morning. His suspicion having been once aroused, 
he declined to take any more wine, and was very 
cautious in his answers. Ere long his suspicions 
became verified. After some vain attempts to lead 
him into a conversation about the state of affairs, 
Gordon began holding forth on the advantages, 
splendid prospects, fine pay—and, indeed, to judge 
by his costly dress his pay must have been very high 
—speedy rise, and jolly life, in Wallenstein’s army, 
to all of which Harry listened with the greatest pos- 
sible humour, for he knew what was coming, and 
had made up his mind long ago. 

At last Gordon came out with his offer: Would 
he take service under Wallenstein? He would get 
the command of a regiment at once, and the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, with good pay. Harry refused 
at once and decidedly. Gordon tried everything, but 
in vain, and after an hour’s conversation he left 
Harry in a towering passion. No sooner had he left 
the room than Harry threw himself on his knees and 
prayed for strength, which he felt he required sorely. 
In the evening Gordon returned and renewed his 
attack, making even more tempting offers than 
before. But Harry found it now comparatively easy 
to refuse, and would at last give no answer. 

“Well, sir,” said Gordon at last, angrily, and 
frowning in Harry’s face, ‘‘if you refuse these offers 
I warn ye that it will go badly with ye.” 

“‘T cannot help that, colonel,” answered Harry, 
calmly. ‘I know I would not have a moment’s 
= if I should thus forsake my cause and my prin- 
ciples.” 

“Pooh! I thought so too, once; but I found out 
that the victorious cause is the true one.”’ 

“Well, then, there is this difference between us,”’ 
said Harry, “that I serve the King of Sweden 
because I admire him and love to further his cause, 
and you, sir, I am afraid, serve the duke because 
you admire and lovo yourself, and consider your own 
cause the only important one.” 

Gordon bit his lips on hearing words which later 
events proved to be strictly true,* and left the 
room in a rage, slamming the door behind him. The 
room in which Harry was lodged received its light 
through one window near the roof, and looked into 
another room. Consequently, as it soon became dark, 
he found it wise to go to bed again, and was soonina 
peaceful slumber. He was wakened the next morn- 


Ony man would faint away after doing 


ing at the break of day by the same officer who had" 


conveyed him to the camp, and who desired him in 





Gordon was one of the principal actors in that sad tragedy, Wallen- 
— sdeath. He, General Butier, and others, agreed to execute their 
enefactor for the sake of advancement and gain. 
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curt tones to rise, partake of some food, and follow 
him. The repast of the previous day had been 
removed, and the coarse bread and beer of the camp 
substituted. The brief meal over, they soon arrived 
at what must have been the yard of the farm- 
house, where he found the same troop of men that 
had accompanied him the day before, amongst 
whom, to his inexpressible relief, he perceived the 
parson already mounted, and smiling and nodding at 
him as if they were going on a pleasure trip. The 
farm-house was situated on the slopo of the hill, and 
as the troop issued out of the yard, the magnificent 
sight of the camp in the valley, stretching along in 
the distance, and coloured by the rays of the rising 
sun, burst upon them. ‘The white tents, the glitter- 
ing arms, flags, guns, and horses, the dark heath, 
the rosy sky,—it was indeed a beautiful and imposing 
spectacle, at once so peaceful and so pure, and it 
required a strong imagination to realise that there lay 
the scourge, the curse of Germany. 

Leaving the camp on the right, the party set off at 
a sharp trot in a southern direction, and for the first 
three hours not a word was spoken, which, as the 
road went over bare heath and patches of sand, was 
not to be wondered at. 

At the first halt, however, after the men had par- 
taken of some beer or wine, they became more com- 
municative, and the greater the distance from the 
army became the slacker did the oflicer hold the 
reins of discipline. Liding behind with the quarter- 
master, he left the men to crack their jokes amongst 
themselves, which soon resulted in the two prisoners 
riding side by side. 

‘‘ Let us be cheerful, my friend,” said the minister, 
as soon as they were together, ‘‘ we shall yet find a 
way out of these misfortunes.” 

“TI do not know about that,” said their acquaint- 
ance, tlie Irishman, who seemed to like their com- 
pany; “you are going to a place that is bad enough, 
I think. Did you ever hear of Templin ?” 

Harry looked bewildered at the speaker, and grew 
pale. ‘The fearful things which he had heard of 
that place filled him with horror, and almost breath- 
less he asked, ‘“‘ Are we going thither?” 

The soldier nodded, and added, in a sympathising 
tone, ‘‘ Never mind, captain; it is not so bad as it 
looks. I have been in a prison of war half-a-dozen 
times, I think, and I rather like it for a change. 
Besides, you know, this war cannot last for ever.” 

‘That is but a poor consolation,” said the parson; 
‘IT know a better one. I have read of one man who 
was locked up in as strong a prison as Templin, and 
chained to soldiers, too, and he was helped out, not- 
withstanding all that.” 

‘‘ Ah,” said the Irishman to Harry, in his native 
tongue, ‘‘he’s talking of St. Patrick.” 

Harry smiled a sad smile, but thanked the parson 
for his words. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

In the territory of Brandenburg, and on the borders 
of Lake Templin, the sombre and massive walls of 
a strong castle rose abruptly out of the tranquil 
waters. Built upon a promontory, it was on all sides 
surrounded by the unfathomable lake, and the only 
means of access lay through the heavy iron doors, 
upon the fortification of which the architect had 
brought to bear all the resources of his profession. 
The space enclosed by the walls was laid out partly 











as kitchen-garden, partly as stone-yard, and each day 
uu2 
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of the monotonous year a troop of silent and sombre 
men might be seen engaged in laborious work as 
they performed the duties of the common ploughman, 
or what was worse still, the heavy task of operating 
on the stone that was to fortify their prison. Dis- 
persed through the various groups were hard-featured 
and rough-handed overseers, and their ejaculations 
when inciting the prisoners to harder work, and the 
monotonous call of the sentries, were the only sounds 
that broke the silence of that sombre abode. 

Somewhat livelier were the environs of the guard- 
house. There the soldiers not on duty amused them- 
selves with cards, dice, and drink; there oaths and 
blasphemy, levity and wantonness, reigned supreme, 
and not a thought of pity was bestowed on the un- 
happy objects of their care. The principal building, 
which was occupied by the dwellings of the officers of 
the garrison, the arsenal, the cells of the prisoners, 
and the sick rooms, was a large, square block, with 
a verandah running round it. Every point within 
the fortress might be seen at a glance from this ele- 
vated position; and here the commander of the 
fortress was at this moment walking up and down, 
throwing ever and anon a searching look around him. 

It seemed that something disturbed him, for he 
turned frequently to that part of the verandah which 
was nearest the guard-house, and from which sub- 
dued sounds of merriment proceeded. At last, when 
a chorus of laughter reached his ears he frowned, 
and in a short and irritated voice called ‘‘ Carolo.” 
A young page appeared, and modestly waited to be 
addressed. 

‘‘Go to the captain of the guard and ascertain 
what is the origin of the loud merriment I hear. 
Have I not told him frequently that I will not allow 
brawls and drunken revelry within these walls?” 

The page sped on his errand and returned in haste, 
reporting that it was no drunkenness, but that 
Wanza, the gipsy, had again arrived with his goods, 
and that he was exposing them for sale to the 
soldiers. 

‘What! Wanza here again?” said the com- 
mander of the fortress—for such he was. ‘ Ha! 
has he forgotten our promise last time? We shall 
teach him to palm his forged lies on honest people 
and enter these walls against our express command. 
Have him brought hither, Carolo, and silence those 
loud-mouthed fools.” _~ 

Carolo, expecting a good scene, flew to the guard- 
house, and ere long the gipsy was conducted between 
two soldiers to the commander, who met them at the 
entrance of the building. We have no difficulty in 
recognising the features of the fortune-teller who 
came so opportunely to Harry’s help in the camp. 
ile assumed a look of great humility before the 
commander, but a cunning glance from under his 
eyelashes showed that he was tolerably at his ease. 

‘* Soho, impudent heathen !” said the commander, 
frowning, ‘‘ thou seemest to have forgotten my man- 
date ; I therefore mean to teach thee beyond the 
possibility of forgetting. Thou must leave this castle 
within an hour, but I will have both thine ears cut 
off to remind thee for ever of that lesson, ‘ Ye that 
have ears, hear.’ What say you to that?” 

‘Tf such be my fate, your grace, I have nought to 
say,” answered the gipsy, in humble tone. 

‘‘ And knowest thou not thine own fate, most wise 
prophet,” said the commander, in mocking tone, 
“‘who profess to read other people’s?” 

‘We cannot read our own stars and—” 
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“Nor those of others. Lead him awav.” 


‘“‘One humble word, your grace. Have not my 
prophecies come true? Did I not see two flames 
that first were one? And when they separated one 
grew bright and lucid, but was at last suddenly ex- 
tinguished, while the other became smaller and 
enveloped by a cloud, but ultimately brightened and 
attained a greater brilliancy than the first. And 
how is this, your grace; howis this? Where is the 
brighter flame? where is the brilliant fire of his 
life?” 

The commander made a step forward, and turned 
pale. His eyes fixed on those of the gipsy, he 


‘faltered, ‘‘ What say you there? Is Salzbach then 


no more? Whatof him? Speak!” 

‘‘These ears have heard his last sigh, your grace, 
not more than three days ago; he was shot in a duel 
with Count von Zoger, and thus is the flame extin- 
guished all too soon. But beware, your grace, for 
now the cloud will envelop the second flame, and if 
not heeded, that will be extinguished too. Soldiers, 
lead me away ; I have done my duty.” 

‘‘ Stay!” said the commander, curtly ; and turning 
to the soldiers and the page, ‘‘ Begone! leave me 
alone with this man.” 

The officer then entered the building, and, opening 
the door of a room, motioned the gipsy to follow him. 
It was a richly-furnished apartment, hung round 
with tapestry. After having paced the room for some 
time, he paused before the vagabond, whose de- 
meanour was if anything still more humble than 
hithertofore. 

‘‘Wanza, I have not much faith in thy prophe- 
cies; but one thing has come true, and another, thou 
sayest, has just been fulfilled. Play not with me, 
for assuredly I shall make thy carcass game for the 
gallows. What is this cloud that is coming—that 
has come over me. Explain, and thou art free.” 

A momentary flash of pleasure lit up the gipsy’s 
face; but he shrugged his shoulders, and said, in 
plaintive tones, ‘‘ Have mercy, your grace, I cannot 
command the mysterious powers that have been 
given me; I can use them when they come, that is 
all. I may be able to explain, but promise me a free 
exit, else I would rather surrender at once than risk 
your anger by a failure.” 

‘‘Thou art safe, but proceed,” said the commander, 
impatiently. 

The gipsy stepped to the large chimney, where 2 
logwood fire was still smouldering. With a touch 
of his foot he stirred the blocks and threw something 
into the flame, which made it shoot up and burn 
brightly. Then, having asked for some salt, he 
threw a handful of it in the flames, and gazed long 
and intently at the mysterious figures described by 
the smoke. At last he turned round and seized the 
hand of the commander, who had watched him with 
suspended breath. 

‘“You are right, your grace, the cloud has come; 
the hour of danger, of watchfulness, has arrived. 
Your life is again mixed up with another’s. Is he 
harmed, then you must suffer; does he die, then so 
must you; does he live, then so shall you. I seo 
seven periods; those are seven years. During that 
time his life is your life, his body is your body, his 
health your health. And here,” pointing to his 
His dress is 
He is coming—I see 


hand, ‘‘I see a W; that is his name. 
foreign—it is that of a Scot. 
him—’’ he paused. 





Here the flame in the chimney shot up high and 
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disappeared. The gipsy’s face, for a moment alive 
with a strange expression, assumed its ordinary look 
of cunning and humility. The commander stared 
with grave looks at the glowing embers in the 
hearth, and became absorbed in deep thought. When 
he looked up from his reverie, the gipsy had left the 
room and the castle. 





THOMAS ELLWOOD. 


ur. 
HOUGH Ellwood was the intimate friend and 
associate of two of the poets of the period, ‘‘ the 
excellent Milton’ and “ the courteous Waller,’”’ and 
though he wrote a considerable amount of verse, he 
cannot be said to take much rank among the sons of 
song. But throughout his devotional poems we find 
many pious aspirations and many deeply instructive 
lessons, and in those of a more secular character a 
vein of playful humour and an appreciation of the 
beauties of nature—frequent classical allusions, and 
afine graphic touch, disclosing a considerable amount 
of learning as well as taste. The incident which 
associates his name most closely with that of Milton, 
to which we have already referred, is thus simply 
told in his autobiography :-—‘‘ Some little time before 
I went to Aylesbury prison I was desired by my 
quondam master, Milton, to take a house for him 
in the neighbourhood where I dwelt, that he might 
go out of the city for the safety of himself and his 
family, the pestilence then growing hot in London. 

‘IT took a pretty box for him in Giles Chalfont, a 
mile from me, of which I gave him notice, and 
intended to wait on him, and see him well settled in 
it, but was prevented by that imprisonment. But 
now being released I soon made a visit to him, to 
welcome him into the country. 

‘“‘ After some discourses had passed between us, he 
called for a manuscript of his, which, being brought, 
he delivered to me, bidding me to take it home and 
read it at my leisure, and when I had so done return 
it to him with my judgment thereupon. 

‘When I came home and had set myself to read 
it, I found it was that excellent poem which he 
entitled ‘Paradise Lost.’ After I had with best 
attention read it through, I made him another visit, 
and returned him his book with due acknowledgment 
of the favour he had done me in communicating it to 
me. He asked me how I likedit, and what I 
thought of it, which I modestly but freely told him; 
and after some further discourse I pleasantly said to 
him, ‘Thou hast said much here of Paradise Lost, 
but what hast thou to say of Paradise Found?’ He 
made me no answer, but sat some time in a muse; 
then brake off that discourse, and fell upon another 
subject. After the sickness was over, and the city 
became safely habitable again, he returned thither. 
And when afterwards I went to wait on him there, 
which I seldom failed to do whenever my occasions 
drew me to London, he showed me his second poem, 
called ‘Paradise Regained,’ and in a pleasant tone 
said to me, ‘ This is owing to you, for you put it into 
my head by the question you put to me at Chalfont, 
which before I had not thought of.’” 

The house occupied by Milton at Chalfont, 
during his retreat from the plague-stricken city, is 
still an dbject of interest to strangers visiting the 
neighbourhood. “The “pretty box” spoken of by 
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Ellwood now looks like a plain but not unpicturesquo 
farm-house. Near it was “The Grange,” the abode 
of the Peningtons. 

Ellwood’s epitaph ‘‘ Upon the excellently learned 
John Milton,” and his lines ‘“‘On the death of my 
courteous friend, Edmond Waller, the poet,” are 
copied from an autograph volume of his shorter 
poems. 


UPON THE EXCELLENTLY LEARNED JOHN MILTON. 
An EPITapu. 

Within this arch embalm’d doth lie 
One whose high fame can never die: 
Milton, whose most ingenious pen 
Obligéd hath all learnéd men. 
Great his undertakings were 
{None greater of their kind), 
Which sufficiently declare 
The worth and greatness of his mind. 
Mean adversaries he declined, 
And battle with the chiefest joined. 
Not e’en the royal portraiture 
Proudly could before him stand, 
But fell and broke, 
Not able, as it seems, t’ endure 
The heavy stroke 
Of this Iconoclaste’s hand ; 
Thus the so-famed Eikon Basilike 
Became the trophy of his victory. 


On his triumphant chariot, too, did wait 

One who had long the crown of learning wore, 

And of renown had treasured up good store, 

But never found an equal match before ; 

Which puffed him up and made him too elate; 
This was the great Salmasius, he whose name 

Had towered so high upon the wing of fame, 

And never knew till now what ’twas, alas! to bow: 
For many a gallant captive by the heel 

Had he in triumph drage’d at chariot-wheel, 

But now is fain to stoop and see the bough 

Torn from his own to deck another’s brow. 

This broke his heart ; for, having lost his fame, 

He died ; ’tis hard to say whether through grief or shame. 
Thus great Salmasius in his winding-sheet 

Lies prostrate at far greater Milton’s feet— 

Milton in whom all brave endowments meet ! 

The majesty of poesy he revived, 

The common road forsaking, 

And unto Helicon a new track making, 

To write in measures without rhyme contrived. 

He knew the beauty of a verse well made 

Doth in a just and due proportion lie 

Of parts, true feet, right cadence, symphony 

(A thing by vulgar poets lightly weighed), 

Not in the tinkling chime of harsh and far-fetch’d rhyme, 


Two great ensamples of this kind he left 
(The natural issue of his teeming brain) ; 
One shows how man of Eden was bereft, 
In t’other man doth Paradise regain, 

So far as naked notion can attain. 


Nature in him a large foundation laid, 
And he had also superbuilt thereon 

A structure great indeed, and fair enough, 
Of well-prepared and finely-polished stuff, 
Admired by all but equalléd by none ; 

So that of him it might be said 

(And that most truly, too), 
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Nature and Art had play’d their part, 
As if they had a wager laid 
Which of them most for him should do. 
His natural abilities were doubtless of the largest size, 
And thereunto he surely had acquired 
Learning as much as could be well desired. 
More known his learning was not than admired, 
Profound his judgment was and clear, 
His apprehension of the highest strain, 
His reason all before it down did hear, 
So forcible, demonstrative, and plain 

It did appear. 


Lofty fancy, deep conceit, 

Style concise, and language great, 
Rendcred his discourse complete 

On whatsoever subject he did treat. 
Invention never higher rose, 

In poetic strains or prose ; 

Tn tongues he so much skill had got, 
He might be called The Polyglott. 


Even they ’gainst whom he writ, 
Could not but admire his wit, 

And were foreéd to confess 

(For indeed it were in vain to deny a thing so plain) 
That their parts than his were less. 
Unto him the Muses sent, — 

And that, too, not in compliment,— 
(For doubtless ’twas his due, 

As all that knew him knew,) 

The title of Most Excellent ; 

Of which title may he rest 

Now and evermore possest. 


ON THE DEATH OF MY COURTEOUS FRIEND, 
EDMOND WALLER, THE POET. 


Oh, ask ye why the Muses hang their head? 
Know ye, then, that their favourite, Waller’s dead— 
He that so often climbed the forkéd hill, 

And backed the wingéd horse with nicest skill, 
That with undazzled eye could walk upon 

The towering top of learned Helicon, 

That drank so deep of the Castalian spring, 
And in sweet measures oft would sit and sing 
Among the virgin choir, who, with delight, 
Listened as he his poems did recite ; 

He whose chaste muse, e’en in his youthful time, 
Ne’er penned a wanton verse nor lawless rhyme, 
But in melodious style, and phrase as clean 

As are the crystal streams of Hippocrene ; 
Whose flowing fancy through his amorous quill 
The world with Sacharissa’s fame did fill ; 
Whose older muse, soaring in higher flight, 

Did of a love divine in poesy write, 

And of the wondrous love of Zion’s King 
Employed his muse’ expiring strains to sing, 

In such a sweet, in such a feeling strain, 

As proved it flowed not merely from his brain— 
He, prince of poets, now has fallen asleep. 
Well, therefore, may the Thespian sisters weep ; 
Clio wailed Ovid’s death—but Waller, thine 
May justly claim the tears of all the Nine. 

Ye, too, to whom belongs the right-hand place 
Among the learned tribe of Orphean race, 

Who cannot be content unless ye dip 

Each morn your coral lips in Aganip ; 

Ye whose majestic temples crowned be 


With garlands from the ever-verdant Tree, 





Lay by your chaplets—let the cypress bough, 
Instead of laurel, circle every brow ; 

Give your attendance on the obsequies 

Of this great poet ; in sad elegies 

Breathe forth your sorrow ; let the sable hearse, 
Instead of ’scutcheons, crownéa be with verse ; 
And let the breathless corse entombéd lie 
Beneath the laurel, not the walnut tree. 

Thus write an epitaph that may befit 

Him who was styled the Poet and the Wit. 


ON MY COURTEOUS FRIEND, EDMOND WALLER, 
THE POET. 


Among the Greeks old Homer had the praise. 

To Maro, Latin poets yield the bays. 

Chaucer, of British bards long bore the belle 
Till now that it of right to Waller fell. 

Well may he wear the flowery wreath, that came 
From the fair tree that anagrams his name. 


WALLER. 
LAWREL. 


We conclude our extracts from this interesting old 
manuscript book with the following miscellaneous 
lines :— 


TO MY FRIEND IN AMERICA. 


I envy not nor grudge the sweet content 

I hope thou cullest ’neath thy shady tree, 
Where many an hour is innocently spent, 

From vexing cares, from noise and tumult free ; 
Where godly meetings are not riots made, 

Nor innocents by stratagems betrayed. 


But for mine own part, I expect not yet 
Such peaceful days, such quiet times to see ; 
My station in a troublous world is set, 

And daily tryals still encompass me : 

Be this my comfort, that my God is near 

To give me courage, and my spirit cheer. 


Though blustering winds blow hard, and foaming seas 
Raise their proud waves, and surging billows swell, 
No human art this tempest can assuage : 

He’s only safe who with the Lord doth dwell. 

Though storms and violence should still increase, 

In Him there is security and peace. 


TO SUCH AS STAND IDLE IN THE MARKET-PLACE 


Be watchful thou, Time posts away amain, 
Nor can the hour that’s past return again. 


Why do you trifle thus your time away ? 

Why are you of such treasure so profuse ? 

Do you expect to have another day, 

Who of the present make so ill an use ? 
How can it be? 


The moment that is past will come no more ; 
The hour misspent can never be recalled ! 
Old Chronos has but one poor lock before ; 
His head, behind, is altogether bald. 

Take that from me. 


Be therefore wise in time, while yet an hour 
Is lent you ; lest, when that is vainly spent, 
It never should again be in your power 
(Although with tears you seek it) to repent ; 
For God is just, 
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And tho’ He frequently doth man invite 

To cease from evil and accept of grace, 

Yet if fond man persists His love to slight, 

Mercy withdraws, and Justice fills her place. 
Then die he must ! 


THE SCALE OF TRUTH. 





The scale of Truth, placed in sound Judgment’s hand, 
Each word, each work, each thought, each thing to weight, 
What's right, what wrong, doth give to understand : 

The spur and bridle make the will obey. 














What Judgment by the scale approv’d doth find, 
That the good Spirit (emblem’d by the spur) 

To follow after doth excite the mind, 

And thereunto doth the affections stir. 


But what is by the balance disapprov’d 

In thought, word, deed, as evil, light, or vain, 
The same good Spirit (if obey’d and loved) 
Will (bridle like) the will therefrom restrain. 


That therefore, in thy whole course, thou mayst be 
Propense to good, and from all evil free, 

3ring to the scale whate’er doth in thee stir, 

And yield subjection both to bit and spur. 


THOUGHTS. 


How long, alas! shall vain thoughts in me rest, 
And find a lurking-place within my breast ? 
How long, how long, ere I be wholly freed 
From all that doth oppress the holy seed ? 

Ah me! how irksome is it, when I find 

Some little, trivial thought possess my mind! 
Oft have I got myself to keep the door, 

That no vain thoughts might enter any more ; 
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And reckoned, too, so strict a watch to keep, 
That nothing unexamined in should creep : 
But, on a sudden, when I least suspected, 
An idle thought hath Satan introjected, 
Which, like a little thief, hath open set 

The door, for greater rovers in to «et. 

I trust myself no more ; I tried in vain ; 
Man, of himself, no conquest can obtain. 

To Him will I betake myself from whom 
Each good and perfect gift, I know, doth come ; 
His succour will 1 beg, His help implore 
Who for the helpless still hath help in stor. 


Thou, Israel’s Shepherd, Thou alone canst keep 
My soul, who neither slumber dost nor sleep ; 
Thou Everywhere, who dost all places fill, 

Who art both perfect power and perfect will, 
Thou all-suflicient art ; no thought can fly 

The scrutiny of Thy all-discerning eye. 

And Thou, dear Father, too, commanded hast 
Thy children all their care on Thee to east ; 

Lord, I most gladly do it, yet not so, 

As henceforth, careless in myself to grow ; 

No, Lord, I choose still on the watch to be, 

Not in my own strength, but empowered by Thee ; 
Set Thou the watch, O Lord, appoint.the guard, 
Give Thou the charge, O help me so to ward 
That no vain thoughts into my mind may slip, 
But in the embryo may reevive a nip. 

Thou, who for me hast great deliverance wrought, 
Deliver, too, from every idle thought. 


Ellwood bore his full share in tho controversies of 
his time, and was often in prison, but he survived to 
a good old age, and died in the fulness of hope. 
Among his last sayings was this: ‘If the Lord hath 
no more work for me to do, I am content and 
resigned to His will.”” As ono of his neighbours 
quaintly “testified” respecting him, ‘‘ He received 
the truth in the year 1659, and lived in fellowship 
with tho friends of it about fifty-three years. 
It may be truly said of him, that as he lived so he 
died, the servant of the Lord and Ilis people.” 





CARICATURE AND CARICATURISTS. 


CHAPTER V. 


A= Gillray had departed from the scene, and 

Rowlandsom had placed himself at the disposal 
of the publishers, the practice of political caricature 
seems to have declined. Not that such caricatures 
were entirely wanting, but rather that the business 
of producing them had fallen for the most part into 
inefficient hands. George Cruikshank, at the outset 
of his career, made some capital hits in the political 
line, but they were comparatively few—the natural 
bias of his genius leading him to a richer and wider 
field for the exercise of his varied and astonishing 
powers. It is some sixty years since he first came 
before the public as an illustrator of the numerous 
phases of social life. Two generations, according to 
the usual computation, have passed away since he 
first lifted the curtain of his pictorial stage, on which 
he has played so many parts to the admiration of 
millions of beholders, and he still lives and works to 
delight and instruct by the products of his inex- 





haustible fancy. We can ee back for 
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more than half a century, during which books and 
pictures have been our chief enjoyment, and through 
all the years the name of Cruikshank stands out as 
that of a spirit of mirth inviting us to come and have 
some fun. Forvery true it is, as a friend remarked to us 
the other day, that there has never been any artist 
in this century so fertile in the expression of the 
comic and farcical, and whose humour and fun were 
so spontaneous. In saying this, however, we are 
half aware of a reproaching consciousness, as if we 
might be committing an injustice. For, if Cruik- 
shank has been the most accomplished Momus of the 
nineteenth century, he has been so much more, and 
so much that is better and greater, that one feels 
naturally some reluctance in so describing him. The 





we should consider how much we should lose by 
exchanging the multitudinous productions of George 
Cruikshank for the comparatively few finished per- 
formances that constitute the life-work of a Royal 
Academician. 

There is no etcher of any school with whom 
Cruikshank need shrink from comparison. In group- 
ing, and in dealing with crowds of figures, he is 
equal to Callot, who was renowned for that special 
faculty, while the number of Cruikshank’s works pro- 
bably exceeds that of any half-score of his predeces- 
sors added together. His drawing, generally correct, 
is in numberless instances remarkable for beauty 
and for breadth. His pathos is frequently as touching 
as his humour is provocative and catching. Many 





OLIVER ASKING FOR MORE.* 


truth is, that he has been everything as a designer 
that an artist could be, with the single exception 
that he worked until of late years with the etching- 
needle and the pen and pencil point, almost to the 
exclusion of the canvas and the easel. As a carica- 
turist he would have been the very first in Europe, 
had he chosen so to distinguish himself; as a painter 
of genre pictures, he might have been no less eminent 
—but in either case he must have submitted to limi- 
tations which he would have found intolerable. With 
an imagination so rich in ideas, and a hand so ready 
to give them form and permanence, it was impossible 
for him to submit to the wearisome discipline of 
academical routine and the painful acquirement of 
technical methods; and if we may regret this when 
we look at the few easel pictures he has given us, 





of his pieces resemble Hogarth’s in their didactic 
character, and, like Hogarth, he mitigates satire with 
playfulness, and makes his ridicule play the monitor. 
Some of his works have an avowed reforming and moral 
tendency, as, notably, his temperance series, in which 
the vice of drunkenness is set forth with all its 
terrible issues. As an illustrator of books he stands 
unrivalled, whether we consider the quality of his 
work, or the amazing amount of it which his industry 
and ready facility have enabled him to get through. 
Cruikshank, it is clear, must draw pretty much 
as some men write, inscribing his thoughts in 
pictures about as readily as they do in words. A 
curious spectacle would be an exhibition of his 





* From the First Edition of Oliver Twist, by special permission of 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 
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entire works. What a record would it not present | have had their turn during the last threescore years. 
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Such an exhibition would afford us, among other 
gs, a record of the changes of costume which 
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was beginning to be popular—the man who wore 
stays and trussed himself to a conventional shape by 
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means of puffing and padding—the dames of fashion 
with their wasp-like waists, leg-of-mutton. sleeves, 
scant skirts, and bonnets of the circumference of a 
coach wheel—the long coal-scuttle bonnets, in which 
the face of the fair one lay as it were sunk at the 
bottom of a tunnel—the enormous structures of 
ribbon, satin, and lace that were piled on the head 
in a mass huge enough to shelter a family: these 
odd vagaries, and all the queer modifications of 
them, which from that far-distant day to this English- 
women havo chosen to wear, would pass in review. 
Such matters, however, are mere trifles compared to 
the manifold revelations of our social condition the 
pictorial record would present to us. There is no 
phase of either public or private life—no folly or 
vanity of any classes—upper, middle, or lower and 
lowest—which Cruikshank has not delineated, and 
to the delineation of which he has not imparted his 
peculiar humour. It has beem well said that in the 
works of a man we see the man himself, and this 
being so, we ought to be able to judge of George 
Cruikshank as accurately as of any man who ever 
came before the public; but, nevertheless, it is not 
by any means easy to take his measure or assign him 
a place in any speeial rank. He is so many-sided, 
has such polygonal tendencies, such apparently con- 
tradictory sympathies, that one hardly knows where 
to have him. The truth is, that he belongs to no 
rank, and cannot be classed, but stands alone, not 
exactly as a general censor morum, but as a general 
(and always genial) mirror of the men and manners 
of his times. 

Two generations have known our artist as a never- 
failing fountain of mirth and fun, to whom they 
have looked for provocatives to laughter and frolic; 
and we more than suspect that in this light he will 
continue to be regarded by the multitude of readers. 
He has done so many funny things—has been at 
times so extravagantly comic and farcical, that we, 
who have known him so long, can hardly think of 
him at all but in connection with some laughable 
design. When we recall, for instance, that little dog 
who cocked his tail so vigorously that it lifted his 
hind legs off the ground—or that bold grenadier 
whose pigtail was tied so tight that he could not 
wink an eye—or that deaf postilion who travels on 
with his horses, leaving the chaise behind, he being 
too deaf to hear the shouts of the runaway couple 
who baw! after him in vain—when we recur to such 
things we connect them instinctively with the name 
of Cruikshank, knowing that must have been 
his work, for no other braim could have conceived 
them. But we should be profoundly mistaken if we 
regarded him only as the minister of mirth and fun. 
It was in the earlier years of his career that he 
seems to have been most carried away by the spirit 
of mirth, while both his hand and his mind were in 
a manner feeling their way. As there isa marked 
improvement in. his drawing as he grew older, there 
is also a corresponding advance im his way of looking 
at things, and in his selection of subjects. As his 
observation missed nothing, it was inevitable that he 
should be struck with the sad and seamy sides of 
life, and he did not shrink from holding them up to 
view ; and if he too often gave to tragic scenes a 
quasi-comic treatment, we may remember that Nature 
herself is very apt to do the same thing, and that 
greater men than Cruikshank have not scrupled to 
follow her example. 

We have lying before us a number of ‘Scraps 
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and Sketches,”’* published by Cruikshank forty-seven 


years ago. We will just glance at a few of these 
etchings, which will show us what he was doing 
nearly half acentury back. The first page is a comical 
essay on wooden legs, showing the advantages de- 
rivable to the possessor of such a limb. ‘Thus, a 
poacher caught in a mantrap is none the worse; a 
fugitive overtaken by a mad dog cheats the brute by 
giving him his timber toe to worry; Sambo, the 
nigger, at a loss for fuel, on an emergency boils the 
kettle with his wooden limb ; a man fallen overboard 
at sea rigs his leg as a jury mast; and a traveller 
run over by a cart, though smashed as to timber, is 
sound in the flesh. Not so decidedly advantageous 
is the wooden leg of a tar who has gone to bed with 
his leg on, and is being dragged out of bed by the 
chambermaid, who mistakes the leg for the handle 
of the warming-pan. These whimsical tableaux aro 
followed by a smart satire on the huge and hideous 
bonnets of the ladies of that day, and the frightful 
practice of tight-lacing which then prevailed. On 
the next page, among other clever designs, is the 
well-known picture, ‘‘Ignorance is Bliss,” of which 
we give a copy,*a capital satire on that peculiar race 
of beings who form the conventional tail of the 
aristocrats of fashion, a race born to be ornamental, 
and who are nothing if not that. The features, the 
figures, the attitudes of these princes of the lower 
floors are inimitable, and not less so is the drawing 
of the semi-somnolent fat pug who forms the appro- 
priate connection between the two. In a corner ot the 
same page isa portrait of a ‘‘ jolly companion,” which 
at the first.glance presents the face of anold fellow 
maudlin tipsy, but on examination is found to con- 
sist of a punch-bowl, a decanter, a couple of wine- 
glasses, a lemon, a lemon-squeezer, a corkscrew, 
and a napkin, all elevated on the neck of a bottle. 
On another page are two remarkable pictures: one 
is a view of a London Hell (Crockford’s as it stood 
fifty years ago), the centre of gambling, where thie 
upper classes risked their wealth and reputation, and 
noted for the ruin of many a thoughtless heir; and 
the other is the ‘‘ House of Industry,” a little picture 
of scarcely a dozen square inches, which tells most 
eloquently a tale worth remembering. The scene isa 
cobbler’s interior. The cobbler himself is seated on his 
kit-stool, driving his awl into a tough sole with right 
good will; his wife on the left is binding a shoe; a 
little fellow of seven is hammering leather at the 
lapstone, and two yet younger urchins are busily 
polishing a pair of boots. Says the wife, ‘If you 
gets paid for them shoes, shall us have a bit of meat 
on Sunday?” ‘ Why,” says the cobbler, in reply, 
‘*‘T don’t know what to say to that; you know we 
had meat last Sunday—we must not be extravagant.” 
What a contrast of Lords and Commons! With 
regard to this cobbler’s interior we must say a word 
in praise of the drawing, which is free-handed and 
effective in the highest degree; and, though on so 
diminutive a scale, is thoroughly well finished—not 
a touch too much or a touch wanting—the expres- 
sion of the fuces most eloquent, and the extremities 
in excellent drawing. 

Another page is devoted to ‘ Bar Practice.” The 
central picture, entitled ‘Pleading at the Bar,” 
represents two infants, whose heads hardly reach to 
the level of the dock, brought up for stealing a black 
pudding, value one penny. At the prompting of the 





* “Scraps and Sketches.” By G. Cruikshank, A. Arnold. 
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gaoler they plead ‘‘Not guilty,” and their trial, we 
are to suppose, goes on in full court—a farce which 
in those days was performed every sessions. Another 
piece is a ‘trial by jury,” in which the jury in their 
closed room are represented, seven of them pulling 
at one end of a rope, and five at the other—the 
verdict being arrived at by main force. A third 
sketch is a portrait of ‘‘a gentleman intended for the 
bar”’—a palpable burglar or garotter on the look-out 
for prey. A fourth represents two ‘ gentlemen 
practising at the bar,” alias two burglars endeavour- 
ing to prize open a shutter with a crowbar; the 
watchman is fast asleep in his box close by, and one 
of the burglars is declaiming against him that he 
snores so loud, ‘‘I’m afraid he’ll wake the people.” 
In addition to the above is a small piece called 
“Chamber Practice,” in which a party of law- 
students have been carousing until they are fully 
‘half-seas-over,” one being under the table with 
his head resting on Coke upon Littleton ; two of them 
are spouting eagerly, and other two listening with the 
drowsy look of semi-intoxication. On the last page isa 
most laughable illustration of the ‘‘ Age of Intellect.” 
A child of three, whose toy-basket overflows with the 
works of Newton, Boyle, Milton, Shakespeare, etc., 
and whose playthings are retorts, air-pumps, and 
scientific instruments, is instructing her grand- 
mother in the art of sucking eggs. ‘‘ You see, 
gran’ma,”’ says the little creature (whose brain, by the 
way, is enormously developed), ‘‘ before you suck this 
egg, or, more properly speaking, before you extract 
the matter contained in this shell by suction, you 
must make an incision at the apex and a correspond- 
ing aperture at the base.” ‘ How very clever,” 
replies the old lady, ‘“‘they used only to make a 
hole at each end in my time,” etc. Beneath this 
amusing cartoon is a drawing of that defunct 
institution, ‘the tutor’s assistant,” otherwise the 
birch. 

It is a leap of several lustres from the date of 
these ‘‘ Scraps and Sketches ” to that of the illustra- 
tions of ‘Oliver Twist,” which of all Cruikshank’s 
book illustrations, excellent as the mass of them are, 
are perhaps the best. They are all well-studied com- 
positions, learnedly grouped and drawn with masterly 
power. Haydon used to tell us in his lectures that, 
next to correct drawing, action is the indispensable 
thing in a picture of life. This seems to be Cruik- 
shank’s creed also—at any rate, he always carries it 
out, and has done so nowhere more effectually than 
in the “Oliver Twist” series. Look at the picture 
we reproduce of ‘‘Oliver asking for more ;’’ note 
how thoroughly alive are the group of starvelings at 
the table; mark the pleading look of the hungry 
orphan, and contrast it with the stupefied astonish- 
ment of the fat master aghast at such an astounding 
transgression. Then, again, turn to the picture 
where Oliver ‘ plucks up a spirit” and gives Noah 
Claypole a drubbing. No mere words could tell the 
tale half so well as it is told here, and to read the 
text after looking at the picture is but to subtract 
from the effect of the latter. Again, in reference to 
action, look at the picture of ‘‘Mr. Bumble degraded 
in the eyes of the Paupers,”’ where Mrs. B. is wrath- 
fully threatening him with the contents of the wash- 
bowl, and he is rushing off in terrified amazement. 
Note the surprise and glee of the washerwomen, and 
the majesty of Lady Paramount as she contemptuously 
humiliates her portly lord. The whole scene is alive 

and tells the story at a glance. There is one picture 
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in “ Oliver Twist” which is almost harrowing to look 
at, and which has been scarcely paralleled in the 
history of book illustration. The first impulse on 
glancing at ‘Fagin in the condemned cell” is to 
turn away from it, or to shut the book and conceal it 
from sight; but we do not do that, we rather gaze 
on, fascinated with the fearful spectacle, with the 
horror and despair of the miserable old villain await- 
ing his doom of death. There are no accessories in 
the picture—solitude and utter agony of soul, that is 
all—unless there be some awful suggestion in that 
scaly background which, like some indefinable object 
of horror, looms in the gloom. 

There has been no artist, we think, who has so 
variously and truthfully portrayed the vice of intoxi- 
cation in all its phases, or who seems to have been 
so penetrated with the strange predicaments, ludi- 
crous and grotesque, or repulsive and tragic, which 
are its inevitable accompaniments. A drunken man 
or woman, as presented to us by Cruikshank, is all 
drunk: it is not merely that the face is stolidly 
stupid, or has an idiotic leer, while the limbs are 
powerless and the gait is staggering—but the very 
garb of the creature is intoxicated also—the hat or 
bonnet has had a drop too much, the coat or 
the gown has taken a tipsy turn, and the very 
boots are muzzy. We happen to possess a pen- 
and-ink drawing (picked up in a printing-office 
thirty-five years ago) which justifies the description 
here given. 

It would seem that, with all his hatred of the 
terrible vice, Cruikshank could with difficulty, if at 
all, ignore the comic aspects of the drunkard’s expe- 
rience. At least it is proved by numberless instances 
that until comparatively late in life he did not do so. 
In the famous ‘‘ Bottle”’ series, however, he discarded 
the comic element satisfactorily, and, forsaking ridi- 
cule and satire, gave us, in a manner thoroughly 
earnest and impressive, the matter-of-fact aspects. 
and results of our great national plague. One can 
but rejoice at this, for though ridicule is often an 
effective monitor, especially with that class of minds. 
who are punished by being laughed at, yet the sole 
use of ridicule as a weapon against so fatal a vice as. 
drunkenness is open to objections too obvious to need 
pointing out. 

When it was that Cruikshank first turned his 
attention to oil-painting, and began working at the 
easel, we cannot say. That his success has been 
great, in more than one direction at least, many of 
our readers know. Those who have seen the astonish- 
ing picture of ‘‘ Titania and Bottom ”’ in the Kensing- 
ton Museum—a work which it would take many of 
our columns worthily to describe—must have derived 
from it an idea of Shakespeare’s wonderful creation 
they never had before. Other productions of less 
pretension are no less meritorious—all of them being 
marked by genuine humour and artistic skill. That 
they should be for the most part more or less defec- 
tive in colour need surprise no one, seeing that the 
mystery of colour must be learned on the palette, not. 
on the copper-plate or the wood-block. 
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BERTRAM RAVEN: A STORY OF COLLEGE LIFE. 


™.T seventeen Bertram Raven secured a 
¥ scholarship at Oxford, from Oldminster 
school. With an unpardonable heedless- 
ness, he did not write for three days to 
announce his success at home, and left 
his father to learn it from the news- 
paper. It will be easily seen that the 
glow was quenched and the chances of 
a hearty meeting spoilt by this unhappy 
neglect. True, when, on his complaining 
pettishly that his father did not seem at all pleased 
about the scholarship, his mother told him the 
reason, he did then awkwardly say at dinner that 
day that he was sorry he had forgotten to write. It 
was awkwardly done, however. The fact that he 
could have forgotten to write at once to him about it 
stung the sensitive man. Then he should have come 
to him alone and made the amende, not have spoken 
before others, and in that shy, hesitating way. So all 
the father replied was, ‘‘ I must own that I was ex- 
tremely hurt at such a proof of how small a place 
I hold in your thoughts and affection.” There was 
an awkward silence; the boy coloured and studied 
the table-cloth during the rest of the dinner-time ; 
afterwards he went off into a neighbouring field to 
practice cricket with some friends. 

This also was an offence. Mr. Raven, from being 
a student, and if not altogether a sedentary man, 
yet, one who was accustomed to regard a good 
walk as the be-all and end-all of recreation, had a 
dislike to the ordinary amusements of young men. 
‘They might,” he said, ‘‘be innocent in them- 
selves, but they led to evil, to idleness, and to mixing 
with profane and thoughtless companions.”’ So he 
discountenanced these pursuits—did not forbid them, 
but looked coldly on them, would take no interest 
in the matches, nor throw himself at all into the 
excitement of the boy. Indeed his manner was 
always cold and repellent in the evening when his 
son came home from one of these days of cricket, 
flushed with the excitement of having been the hero 
of a well-fought match. Partly his views on religion 
caused him to regard with distaste amusements 
which he had himself been educated to regard as 
savouring of worldliness. And, no doubt, much 
kindly influencing power was thus lost to the father, 
and the son was driven to other confidants and 
other sympathisers; and thus it came about that 
the evil was brought on which had been appre- 
hended, and which this injudicious treatment was 
intended to avoid. 

However, it was a brighter day for father and son 
when the time had come for Bertram to matriculate 
at Oxford. He was to enter into residence at once ; 
his father, however, would accompany him on his 
first introduction to the “ beautiful city,” and remain 
with him three days. It was at the beginning of the 
two short summer terms, a lovely day late in April, 
that witnessed their arrival. 

What a charm there is even in the mere seeing 
Oxford for the first time! How redoubled is this 
delight by the fact that the long-looked-for, often- 
read-of Oxford life is to be entered upon by ourself! 
The grandeur of having ‘rvsms” and obsequious 
scout, and an oak to sport, and independent action, 
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calls to make and calls to return, friends to choose 
from, honours to gain, amusements to enjoy! Does 
not the heart yearn, now our own innings has been 
long ago played out, over those who are just 
entering upon its exciting possibilities? Have we 
not a tender interest whenever, now after the gap 
of years, we visit Oxford, in watching the young 
fellows ?—these capped and gowned, these flannelled 
and straw-hatted, striding three abreast with easy 
swing towards the boats; those crowding a drag 
for Cowley, those lounging about the High, study- 
ing the placard of Richards’s sale, or standing 
listlessly before the well-learnt engravings in Wyatt's 
and Ryman’s. How happy a time it may be—for, 
alas! we cannot always say is—to the young fellows! 
Few anxieties unless they make them for them- 
selves, and a happy alternation of work and play, 
and bright prospects before them for the future 
years, painted in the colours proper to imagination 
and to youth; and, withal, health and vigour, and 
gay, blithe spirits which double every delight, and 
readily cast off care. Well, distance lends enchant- 
ment, and no doubt we must allow that there are 
anxieties and dull days in the Oxford life even. Still, 
upon the whole, oh, it is a happy time! 

So, full of delight and eagerness, and with tho 
shyness partly worn off, Bertram stood on the platform 
and looked out on the towers and spires of grand old 
Oxford. Leaving his heavier luggage to be sent on 
to the college, Bertram and his father took the ‘‘ Mitre” 
omnibus, and enjoyed the delight of being bumped 
about from college to college, dropping one man here 
and another there, and getting a peep now at St. 
John’s, now at Worcester, now at Balliol and Exeter; 
at last standing again on ¢erra firma in the High, in 
front of the venerable ‘‘ Mitre.’? The father’s heart 
warmed with the scene and the occasion, the son’s 
heart was aglow with interest and delight. There 
was a consultation about dinner, the son’s choice 
being invited, and this ordered, and the bedrooms, 
side by side, secured, ‘‘ Now, my boy,” Mr. Raven 
genially said, ‘“‘we’ll walk about and see Oxford 
a bit.” So they went to Christ Church and stood 
in Tom Quad, and saw Mr. Raven’s old rooms, 
and passed out into Christ Church Meadows, and 
paced the broad walk, and admired Merton—not 
then, as since, despoiled ruthlessly of its graceful 
scarf of ivy—and halted before the hoary senaté 
of grey ancient birches leaning over the river, and 
the gay river-scene with university and college 
barges, and skimming canoes, gliding skiffs, and 
dingies. A college eight sped down the stream; the 
caps showed the colour of Bertram’s college ; his eye 
kindled, an involuntary exclamation burst forth. His 
father said nothing, but turned away. There was 
a silent walk for a time. 

However, the place and the occasion kept their in- 
fluence still, and had a thawing power. So they 
chatted pleasantly as they admired Magdalen Bridge 
with the Cherwell threading its double eye, and 
passed by the Botanical Gardens, noting, through 
a grey gateway, the pretty vignette of a fountain 
tossing silver spray among red-fruited evergreens 


and flowering shrubs; and spied the bunch of 





mistletoe on the tree that showed above the wall 
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Then out into the High once more—a different view 
of it here. The lovely tall tower of Magdalen in 
front of its trees, dark and ancient University College, 
on one side, all in shadow, the clean stone spire 
lately restored of St. Mary’s, channelled over and 
picked out with beautiful tracery, haunted by white 
doves rosy in the sun, that looked yet more distinct 
nestling in Archbishop Laud’s then blackened and 
peeling porch, surmounted by the Virgin and Child, 
which gave such umbrage to his Puritan foes, and 
an article of accusation against him ;—a strange 
contrast, with its spurious Greek character, to the 
Gothic spire. Other spires and colleges, All Saints, 
All Souls, and Queen’s. They stood for long to 
admire the lovely curves and stately buildings of the 
grand old High. Then through the little gateway 
into the cloisters of Magdalen, quaint and quiet ; 
and so past its smooth widths of lawn into the walk— 
Magdalen Walk—delicious always, and perfect at 
this time in its early emerald greenery ; soft-sheathed 
beech leaves bursting out above them, vivid bursting 
gems half-clothing the hawthorn bushes, smooth- 
rinded trees dappled with branch shadows, and 
making a pattern of sun and shade upon the winding 
path—the winding path that presently, in front of 
the iron gate through which looked the large eyes of 
the daintily-stepping deer that roam about the park, 
changed into that long straight walk that Addison 
loved to haunt, and which now is known by his 
name. And so on, not forgetting a look at tall 
Magdalen Tower, stately among its gardens, to 
where, now concealed and now revealed, the narrow 
Cherwell glides, and the plash of the paddle and 
the thud of the oars make the solitude more silent; 
and grey periwinkles edge the path, and the chiff- 
chaff and the willow-wren, and the rich-toned black- 
bird and the cooing dove, are the choristers of the 
cloistered woody aisles. And now the towers of 
Oxford begin to alternate the monotony of their 
mellow, grave chimes; and father and son pass 
into the chapel, and soon are seated in the lily- 
carven stalls, and the white procession of choristers, 
demies, and fellows files in; and the grand organ 
peals forth, and no common emotions have stirred 
the two hearts by when the last sonorous ‘‘ A—men ” 
has risen to the roof, and the congregation mingles 
to pass out into the classic streets again. Up 
Long-wall Street now—a glance at the Schools, at 
Wadham, at the Clarendon, and Brasenose, and 
Exeter, beautifully restored by Scott; into Trinity 
Gardens, past Balliol, not at that time restored, St. 
Mary Magdalen Church, the Martyrs’ Memorial, the 
ugly Taylor Buildings, into St. John’s Groves, then 
by St. Giles’s into the parks, criticising the new 
Museum, and so leisurely back to a cosey téte-a- 
téte dinner at the hostelry. Much amusement for 
the young fellow in watching the University men 
sauntering in by twos and threes, to choice little 
dinners, or to broiled bones and champagne. These 
seemed all heroes to the boy, and he admired 
their nonchalant manner and easy coolness. The 
father’s brow darkened, for he thought of the 
extravagance. Never did it enter his thought that 


his son could follow such an example, nor would 
such an idea have seemed otherwise than preposterous 
to Bertram. A look at the High, and at St. Mary’s 
spire by moonlight ; soon after, tired, to bed. 

Yes, those were pleasant days for father and son; 
and the father took pleasure to see him established 
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a slender purse would allow, to mend their some- 
what forlorn look with a piece or two of furniture— 
a comfortable chair, a coffee-table to draw near the 
fire, a few framed engravings to hang on the walls, 
for which they had together chosen a plain but 
tasteful paper. 

There was nearly warmth in the hand-grip at the 
station, and the quiver in the father’s voice took 
away from what might have seemed the severe cold- 
ness of his advice at parting; and an earnest ‘‘ God 
bless you, my boy!” as the clasp loosened, called up 
a tenderness in the young man’s heart to which, in 
sooth, it had been for long well-nigh a stranger; and 
softened at heart, and with a sudden sense of loneli- 
ness, he watched the long-linked train wind away, 
and threaded the narrow and dingy streets, un- 
familiar, that surround the station, back to his 
college rooms alone. 

We shall now call up a few scenes from the 
four years’ drama of his college life. 

How delightful it all seemed at first, and how new! 
The cap and gown, the proprietorship of Rooms, 
monarch of all he surveyed; the pleasure of asking a 
brother-freshman in to breakfast after chapel; the 
very breakfast itself—bustling to prepare the eggs, 
to open the jam, to make the coffee, to arrange the 
cold ham slices and hot ‘‘spread-eagle” with taste ; 
the novelty of all this! ‘Then the lectures, child’s- 
aw A to him, and the amusement of the having a scout 
ooking in obsequiously ; and of the dining in hall— 
a grand long hall—with separate tables for dons, for 
bachelors, for scholars, for gentlemen-commoners, 
and for freshmen; the difference of it all from any 
former phase of life, the society, even the fare—the 
‘commons,’ called out for by the scouts, and coming 
in huge portions as though for giants; all had its 
charm. As to these ‘‘commons,”’ in all this college, 
dons and all, shared alike; and there was a story 
current anent the Warden. That he had brought a 
friend to dine; that among the ‘“‘ sweets”’ of the day 
there was ‘‘gooseberry fool;” that this delicacy 
was chosen by the Warden and his guest; that 
thereupon the matter-of-fact scout, intent only on 
fulfilling his order, going to the head of the stairs, 
bawled out, well heard through the hall, the startling 
announcement, ‘‘ Warden and friend, two fools!” 

Soon was Bertram taught such traditions of his 
college; all was interesting to him, all wonderful, 
all new. And much pleased was he when a senior 
man, who had called the day before, asked him to 
look in after Hall and take a glass of wine. There 
were about three other guests there, men from other ~ 
colleges, and the evening was rationally, cheerfully, 
and delightfully spent. There was a piano, and 
some fair playing and singing. Bertram retired to 
rest with the thought that if such were the ways of 
Oxford men, his father’s anxiety was at least mis- 
placed. 

And these formal calls were charming in their 
way. There was such a study of character to be 
enjoyed; and Bertram was sharp and observant 
beyond his years. One little snob, presuming on 
his seniority, tried the airs of a patron, and was 
easily put down. One man lounged into the room, 
and familiarly, but not vulgarly, made himself at 
home at the instant. Leaning back in the one easy- 
chair, he indolently catechised the freshman, but ia 
such a gentlemanly way that his catechising gave no 
offence. Foster his name was; a man great in 





in his small, but comfortable rooms; and, so far as 


boating—not despicable in cricket. 
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He sought to know if a recruit might be found 


in the new-comer. Now his father’s kindly parting 
and his father’s last words were fresh in the young 
man’s mind. We have seen that he was not without 
courage to speak and act, however stability might 
possibly be wanting to endure to the end. And his 
father had begged him, at their parting, to hold aloof 
from cricket and boating. It was no light burden to 
lay on the youth, athletic and gay-hearted, and doat- 
ing on suchexercise. Still, his heart was tender with 
the late farewell, and inclined to his father’s wishes. 
He manfully, therefore, announced his intention to be 
rather a reading than a rowing-man, or a cricketer. 
Pleasantly and with easy courtesy was the announce- 
ment received; and an invitation given, at any rate, 
to come and see the eleven play against Ch. Ch. 
next day. There could be no harm in this, and 
Bertram went. How delightful! the rattle down 
the High in the drag, filled with white flannelled 
men—all demigods to a freshman; their affability 
and pleasant, courteous ways; the lovely day, the 
exciting scene; the furor of cricket latent in the 
boy’s heart; the independence of it all; a merry 
but harmless supper in the captain’s rooms; then 
to stroll back to his room and add a lump to the 
glowing fire, and read a bit by it ere going to 
bed, and to sit there for a quarter of an hour lean- 
ing back in the easy-chair, thinking of this charm- 
ing Oxford life; weaving visions of success and 
enjoyment to come! No chill looks (he could not 
but feel this) nor disgraced reception on his glowing 
return: independence, the sweet of all this with no 
following bitter. 

Still, his resolve was yet fixed within him, however 
delightful had been his day; and the next day, 
when the collector for the boating and cricket clubs 
called on him, he, at first, held out against a sub- 
scription. Overruled in this by the argument of uni- 
versal practice and shabby-seeming, he yet declared 
firmly that he should be a passive, not an active, mem- 
ber of the societies. Thus he thought that the strife 
was ended at the very beginning, and that he would 
be troubled with no more solicitations in the matter. 
‘They will think me a muff,”’ he muttered moodily, 
‘*and will let me alone.” And he wrote home and 
told his mother (not his father) what he had done. 
‘There, that will please him!” he exclaimed, as he 
sealed the letter. It did not please that all-fastidious 
man, however. For one thing, he was stung that 
his son had not written directly to himself. For 
another, he distrusted his son’s even passively belong- 
ing totheseclubs And he wrote what was not meant 
to be, but what read as, a chilling and stern letter 
on the subject. <A pity, for the young man felt a 
revulsion ; asnub where he had expected sympathetic 
praise; it was not good for him; the genial effect of 
those three Oxford days together was undermined. 
A sort of feeling, ‘‘ Well, I can’t please him whatever 
I do, so never mind,” gained growth in his heart. 
It is well to try to put oneself in the place of young 
men; well to greet heartily their strivings towards 
that which the elders desire ; well not to check alto- 
gether, but to supervise, their (let me say) God-given 
tendency to sport and recreation; and to this end to 
enter into their innocent amusements, and by sympathy 
to be enabled to control and guard them. Every 
father should be, so to speak, father-confessor to his 
boy. He should be invited, be trained, from the very 
earliest, to come to him with his troubles, his pleasures, 
his loves and dislikes, his perplexities, his disap- 





pointments and successes, his sorrows, aye, and his 
sins. How shall the physician prescribe exactly 
without particulars of the disease? Andoh! if we 
had established, we fathers, such an understanding, 


from the first, with the pride and delight of our hearts, 


how many a sorrow might have been killed at the 
outset that afterwards nipped the root of the brave 
promise that freshened our maturity and might have 
sheltered our age? But I go on with my story. 

Foster, the captain, did not drop Raven, as the 
latter had anticipated. He was a man of the world 
in his way, and had outworn, in many cases, by a 
little patience and tact, many virtuous resolutions. 
So he accepted the situation, and laid himself out to 
be attractive (none had the art in greater perfection) 
to the novice. Not that he forced his society upon 
him ; no, it was the nod, the look, the pleasant word, 
and all this from a senior man—a man of mark in 
the college, a double-first in Mods. in the Schools; 
a double-first also onthe river, ¢.e., he had rowed 
in the head-boat both in the Torpids and the College- 
eights. 

One evening a senior man (one of that known as 
the fast set) sent a card up to Raven’s rooms, re- 
questing his presence that evening to take a glass of 
wine. Now Bertram doubted as to what he should 
do, and asked Foster’s advice, who happened to he 
in his chair, smoking his favourite meerschaum, at 
the time. 

“Oh, go by all means! They are not just the 
best men you'll meet there, but you must see all 
sides of Oxford life. Go, certainly.” 

‘‘But, you see, I don’t intend—I mean I can’t 
afford—to give wines myself; only to have a friend 
in now and then. I can’t, therefore, return these 
things.” 

‘* All right, my good fellow, everybody will under- 
stand that. Many men have to be careful up here, 
and are none the less jolly good fellows, right popular 
men, for all that. Go, by all means. You can 
either keep up or drop any man’s acquaintance in 
the next term. A freshman is not expected to return 
invitations; he looks about and chooses his associates 
in the first term.” 

So Raven went to the wine. A perfectly new 
scene and experience to him. He had been told 
that he was, in entering, merely to salute the host, 
and to take no notice of any one else. Now he ought 
to have taken the precaution to arrive early, and so 
to avoid the confusion which came over him as he 
entered a room with tables placed horseshoe fashion 
and covered with dessert; around them full forty 
men; a forty unlike any other in the world; many 
wearing the cap in the room; most, smoking like 
Etna. He gave a bewildered salute, not seeing the 
host, who rose to welcome him. A titter brought 
the colour to our friend’s face, but in a momeut 
subsided. A weak, pink-coloured freshman was 
being, however, clumsily chaffed by the would-be 
wit of the fast set (who had only been in residence 
in his Hall four years, without passing ‘‘ Smalls”), 
and was writhing under the operation. From a cer- 
tain presence which belongs to a public school-man, 
and from the guard which, unseen, surrounds the 
native gentleman, Bertram was not exposed to any 
attempt of this kind ; his self-possession, momentarily 
shaken, was at once regained; he was soon con- 
versing at his ease with his neighbour, a man in his 
second year. Greatly charmed was he presently by 
the scene. Here again the utter novelty of it all 
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was fascinating; he was amused thoroughly by 
watching and listening. After a while a song was 
calledfor. A fine manly air was thrown out by a good 
voice; there was a chorus; it was exhilarating to 
hear the full hearty burst of voices. Raven was 
stirred and excited. A pause followed, and then 
another song. A tall, unprepossessing man rose to 
sing it. Raven disliked his face, it looked unwhole- 
some; his expression, it was sensual. Then the 
song, again with a chorus;—again, alas! heartily 
joined in. 

Bertram rose at its end. We have seen that not 
moral courage, but stability, was his weak point. 

‘‘ What, Raven, not going to leave us yet?” cried 
the host, a vulgar rich man. 

‘‘Eixcuse me,”’ he replied, with a glance of indig- 
nation around him, “it may not be the case with 
others here, but J have a mother, and hope some day 
to marry a virtuous girl. I cannot, from the respect 
I bear to these, stay in the atmosphere of such songs. 
I wish you a very good night.” 

The host made no reply beyond a sulky ‘‘ Good 
night.” Indeed there was a sort of stupefaction for 
the minute over the party. The look of flushed 
indignant scorn had, perhaps, gene home to some 
hearts, for young men are rarely hardened in vice. 
In fact, not so openly, not at once, but by degrees, 
several of the party stole away as the evening wore 
on. The only remark made, however, was ‘ Zxit 
Sreshman,” as he left the room. 

Next day Foster came tohisrooms. He alluded to 
the affair of the evening before ; did not disapprove, 
but questioned whether it was not over-particular ; 
assented to Raven’s arguments, but declared that 
they could not be pressed in every case. 

“ But truth is truth, and right is right, and purity 
is purity,” blazed out Bertram, ‘‘in any and in every 
case!” 

“All right, old boy, I don’t defend it, you see. 
Only I say you have, as life goes on, to accommo- 
date yourself in a measure to these things, and not 
to expect too much of people. There is (pardon me) 
acertain delicate greenness in the early spring, which 
cannot last into the later year.” 

Ah, now, strangely, this echoed in the boy’s mind 
the refrain of a sermon which he had once heard on 
this very theme of “‘ greenness,” and a sentence came 
vividly back to his heart then, ‘‘Is the lovely fresh- 
ness of spring’s foliage really the gainer by the dust, 
and the blight, and the scorching of the summer? 
The greenness of the April days, when the leaves 
are newly unsheathed, and the fresh showers whisper 
about them, and they rejoice in soft shade and 
sunshine—is this really a disadvantage to them, 
mended by the dry burning days, and by the defiling 
clouds of the dusty roadside traffic?” 

But he said nothing of this to Foster. 

“Now, my good fellow,” Foster went on, ‘ excuse 
me, but, you see, you will have to choose your set in 
this college, as, indeed, in every college that I know 
of. Now, I’m sure you'll excuse me, as a senior 
man, who knows about these things, but I saw 
Hudson in your room the other day, and you went 
for a walk with him yesterday afternoon. He is a 
very good fellow, I dare say, but—well, he isn’t a 
gentleman, and he’s the Pope of the ‘pious set.’ 
You see, if you throw in your lot with them, you 
can’t be in the best set in this college.” 

“Which is the ‘best set,’” asked Bertram, 

“those whom I met last night?” 
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“Well, no, not altogether. There were some 
queer fellows there, men from the fast set at 
Queen’s, and some of our roughest here.” 

“Still, they al/ seemed to join in that contempt- 
ible chorus!” 

“Yes, yes, I dare say. J didn’t; but everybody 
isn’t so particular. I really agree with you. By the 
by, you were very plucky to say it out like that— 
that such songs are an insult to womankind in 
general. Still, you can’t make everybody think in 
that way, and I could introduce you to a quiet, 
gentlemanly set, where, I should say, you would feel 
quite athome. But then you must give up Hudson 
and his clique.” 

“I won’t give them up,” fired up Raven. 
I keep friendly with doth sets?” 

‘‘No, no, you can’t do that,’? Foster answered. 
“Tt’s a case of oil and water. You must really 
choose between us.” 

And, with a pleasant nod, he strolled out of the 
room. 

Bertram did choose. First he wrote to his father 
this time, a shy account of the great “wine.” Ho 
received in return no kindly praise and useful sym- 
pathetic advice, but only a cold snub for his having 
been at the wine at all. 

‘It’s of no use trying to please him.” A bitter 
thought, which had better have been avoided for the 
young man. 

For a while he kept aloof from the fast set alto- 
gether, so far, at least, as their convivialities were 
concerned. But there was a certain fascination in his 
own character, which he unconsciously exercised, 
that tended to bring him into new associations. 
Not only Foster, but many a senior man of the 
better sort, would stroll into his rooms and stay and 
chat, refreshed by the freshness, by the genius, of 
the boy. Ridicule, persecution, could never have 
driven Raven from his self-chos2n society. But, 
as a fact, there were incongruities among them, and 
in the end, lacking the deeper spiritual principle 
which is the only sure safeguard, he found himself 
drifting from his first friends into dangerous com- 
panionships. 


“Cam 


Pruricties, 


Cookery Centrrs.—The instruction about to be given in 
the ‘‘Cookery Centres” of the London School Board is that 
which a little lass of thirteen years old can learn now only hap- 
hazard when she helps her ignorant mother at home, or gets a 
‘‘place,”” where complaints are more frequent than advice, 
This is the girl who does not know how to light a fire, how to 
prepare the utensils, what to look for in season at the market, 
what to pay for it, what to do with it in the kitchen, how to 
serve it on the table, how to preserve what is left of it for 
economical use next day. Yet every other faculty of this girl 
is being developed by instruction except that which most of all 
will be surely needed all her life. To prepare this girl for home 
usefulness now, for happy household service later, for earning 
proper wages, and for family management in the future, is what 
the School Board has resolved to try. Recommended by the 
mistress of her school as regular in attendance, industrious, and 
willing to learn, this girl will be allowed, as a favour and a 
reward, and without special fee, to attend twenty times for two 
hours once a fortnight at one of the ‘‘ Cookery Centres” now 
being established experimentally near Newcross and King's- 
cross, and this attendance will be counted as that at her ordi- 
nary day-school, and the Government grant will be carned 
accordingly. At the ‘‘Cookery Centre,” the girl will be in a 
class of thirty under the teaching of a first-rate instructor froin 
the Training School at South Kensington. Ordinary kitchen 
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fires, suitable for artisan’s houses, will be in front of the class, 
with ordinary pots and pans, and the meat and vegetables 
bought from the very shops where workmen’s wiyes get their 
materials. Each two hours’ lesson will be directed to part of a 
well-arranged programme under such heads as roasting, boiling, 
soups and broths, stews, baking, frying, broiling, using up 
cold meat, Australian meat, fish, vegetables, milk and eggs, 
puddings, baked and boiled, bread and cakes, sick-room cookery, 
farinaceous foods, cheap sauces, cheapest dishes without meat, 
cheapest dishes with meat. The experiment will be tried at 
first with about 300 selected girls, but the premises will be such 
as to admit of an immediate doubling of the number. The esti- 
mated outlay from the school rates will be less than £1 for each 
girl in the class. 

Wueat Suppiies.—The home growth of wheat during the 
last twenty-five years has undergone a gradual diminution. 
At the full rate of consumption we may reckon the average 
supply of each individual of the population at 3 cwt., or 
54 bushels, which is equal to nearly 1b. per head  ¢ day. 
Even within the last ten years the proportion in which this is 
furnished from our own fields and from abroad has undergone 
a marked change. Previous to 1860 the annual breadth of our 
wheat land exceeded 4,000,000 acres, when the population was 
barely 28,000,000. The average breadth during the last eight 
years is 200,000 acres less, while the population has increased 
to 32,000,000. The produce of 3,000,000 acres of foreign land 
sufficed for our wants before 1870, that of 4,500,000 acres has 
been consumed in each year since that time. Let us look at the 
principal sources of our supply. The consumption of wheat in 
the United Kingdom in the year 1874 may be stated in round 
numbers at 100,000,000 cwt., in the following order of supply : 
Home growth, 50°7 ; United States and Canada, 31°5; Russia, 
5°8; Germany, 4°0 ; Chili, 2:2; France, 1°1; other countries, 
4°7; total, 100. This is subject to considerable fluctuation, 
Russia sometimes rising to eighteen per cent., and America so 
recently as 1872 falling to twelve. But on the average of the 
last six years the United States and Canada have taken the 
leading place, and Russia the second. War seems to have 
exercised a marked effect on the two countries upon which, pre- 
vious to 1870, we were in the next degree dependent. Germany, 
for five years previous to the war with France, gave us over 
seven per cent., and France nearly four per cent. In the last 
five years, with a higher range of prices, Germany could spare 
us little more than four, and France only two per cent. Chili 
comes next to France in the average of recent years, and smaller 
quantities arrive in varying proportions from other countries. 
Taking a period of the last fifteen years, the countries of 
Western Europe—Germany, France, Denmark, and Spain— 
show a declining export, either from a greater home consump- 
tion or lessened production. Our mainstey are the United 
States and Canada and the Black Sea ports of Russia, whose 
rich and unexhausted lands, with a comparatively sparse popu- 
lation, will, we may hope, find for many years their most pro- 
fitable outlet for an abundant surplus in the United Kingdom.— 
James Caird in the ** Times.” 


GrpraLTAR MAtn StREET.—The crowd of men and women 
there constitutes indeed the completest microcosm I have ever be- 
held. Ratcliff Highway is varied and picturesque enough in as- 
pect ; so, ina different degree, is the Rambla at Barcelona; so is the 
Strand on a fine autumn afternoon ; but none of these thorough- 
fares can approach Main Street in the fluctuations of its kaleido- 
scopic masquerade of costume and character. The shops are 
mean, and the wares, albeit copious, are commonplace ; but the 
people are wonderful. British artillerymen and linesmen, spruce 
orderly sergeants and dandy officers in mufti; ‘girls of the 
period,” and Spanish peasant and flower girls ; all the Jews in 
Jewry—yea, and from Tangiers and Tetuan and Fez—Jews in 
high black caps and low black caps, or with yellow kerchiefs 
twisted round their heads, in gaberdines trimmed with catskin, 
in long dressing-gowns of chintz, or girt with heavy sashes of 
ragged red stuff ; Moors of Morocco, in turbans white and green, 
in caftans and baggy creels, with faces now swart as Ethiopians, 
now white and red as Saxons, but scowling always at the 
Giaour ; Arabs of Algeria, in snowy white burnouses, or braids 
of dark camel’s hair—smiling, affable, complaisant Moslem these 
—their French masters have taught them manners—fishermen 
from Cadiz or Tarifa ; English, American, and Spanish sailors ; 
loafers and rapscallions from Genoa or Leghorn or Ancona ; with 
here and there an Indian ayah, just landed from a P. and O. 
steamer ; a very raw curate, newly appointed toan Indian chap- 
laincy ; anda wandering British tourist here and there, in a 
check tweed travelling suit, and with a white umbrella lined 
with green under one arm, and ‘‘ Murray” under the other; 
these form but an infinitesimal sample of the strange salmagundi 





of humanity ceaselessly strolling backwards and forwards in 
Main Street, Gibraltar. For the rest, officers who have been to 
China usually concur in saying that, if there be one spot on 
earth which bears a family likeness to Gib., it is Hong-Kong. 
Of the justice of this opinion I am not qualified to judge, for | 
have never been to Hong-Kong. SolIam content, as yet, with 
the conviction that Gib. in general, and Main Street in particu. 
lar, are about the oddest places I ever came across in the course 
of a wandering life.—@. A. Sala. 

BisHop THIRLWALL’s Precociry.—The ‘‘ Lancet” cites the 
case of the late Bishop of St. David’s in disproof of the notion 
that a precocious child is a precarious child, either as regards 
its mental or its physical stamina. ‘The deceased prelate 
lived to the age of seventy-eight, retaining his highly-cultured 
intellect almost to the last ; yet when he was but three years 
old he was taught Latin, and at four read Greek with an ease 
and fluency which astonished all who heard him.” 


MEZZOFANTI: CARDINAL AND LincuIsT.—At Bologna, in 
the public library, I found Mezzofanti at his desk in the great 
room, surrounded by a great niany people reading. He received 
me very civilly, and almost immediately took me into another 
room, where I had a long conversation with him. He seems to 
be between fifty and sixty years of age, short, pale, and thin, 
and not at all remarkable in countenance or manner. He spoke 
English with extraordinary fluency and correctness, and with a 
very slight accent. I endeavoured to detect some inaccuracy of 
expression, but could not, though perhaps his phraseology was 
occasionally more stiff than that of an Englishman would be. 
He gave me an account of his beginning to study languages, 
which he did not do till he was of a mature age. ‘The first he 
mastered were the Greek and Hebrew, the latter on account of 
divinity, and afterwards he began the modern languages, 
acquiring the idioms of each as he became acquainted with the 
parent tongue. He said that he had no particular disposition 
that way when a child, and I was surprised when he said that 
the knowledge of several languages was of no assistance to him 
in mastering others ; on the contrary, that when he set to work 
at a fresh language he tried to put out of his head all others. I 
asked him of all modern languages which he preferred, and which 
he considered the richest in literature. e said, ‘* Without 
doubt the Italian.” He then discussed the genius of the English 
language, and the merits of our poets and historians, read, and 
made me read, a passage of an English book, and then examined 
the etymology and pronunciation of several words. He has 
never been out of Italy, or farther in it than Leghorn, talks of 
going to Rome, but says it is so difficult to leave his library. 
He is very pleasing, simple, and communicative, and it is 
extraordinary, with his wonderful knowledge; that he should 
never have written and published any work upon languages, 
Greville’s Memoirs. 

PERIL AND PENALTY oF SuccEssruL LaBour.—Do you 
think that what are called the lower classes, labour only ? There 
is no greater mistake than so to suppose. On the contrary, it is 
more true to say that, in proportion as you mount higher and 
higher in the scale of society, the more you will find that indi- 
viduals labour, the more anxiety attends their labour, the less 
have they the command of their own time; they may have 
higher rewards, they may not be constrained by such immediate 
pressure as to food and raiment ; but I repeat it, they labour, 
or they have laboured, more severely, and they have been sub- 
ject to more severe checks and disappointments. Who do you 
think toils most severely, the clerk in a merchant’s counting- 
house or the merchant himself? Who has the most time for 
rest and repose? Who has the least of that anxiety of heart 
which forbids him to rest indeed, when he lies down at night ? 
Depend on it, that often and often when the clerk sleeps 
soundly, and wakes lightly and refreshed at morn, his master 
has been wearing out the hours of the night in complicated 
accounts or toilsome correspondence. One naturally turns to 
what one knows by experience ; there is no profession so much 
envied, or I may admit, in some senses, 80 well rewarded as my 
own ; yet look at successful lawyers, how many fall victims to 
the toil and anxiety they undergo; with broken health and 
shattered constitutions, how many retire from the field ; while 
not a few perish in the prime of manhood. It is a common ob- 
servation that Chief Justices of my own Court are always worn 
out before their time by the continued labours of their office. It 
was only a short time ago that, in a conversation I had with an 
officer of the House of Lords, he said to me, ‘*I have seen now 
four Lord Chancellors on the Woolsack, and watched the effects 
of office on their health—every one in turn has felt them—the 
countenance changes, the strength is impaired, and it becomes 
clear that nothing but rest or resignation saves them from 
sinking under the incessant labour.”—Sir J. 7. Coleridge. 
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